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SCHOOL SITE MANAGEMENT* 



Introduction 



On January 6, 1976, San Franeiscc School Superintendent Robert Alibto proposed an organiza- 
tional nedesi^-. of the district that included a shift from school district to school site management. He said, 
in part: _ , . . 

I recommend that we move toward a school site management mode[t^^ 

and cGmmunity involvement and stresses' accountability. We mus^ 

principal as the instructional leader of the school, ' We must expand the budgeting 

and fiscal control at ec)::h school site, , , , We must establish at each school site one 

active.advisory committee which includes parents, students, and staf^^ 

(lyes of the school's ethnic population, , , , 

In a similar vein, a top education advisor to Governor Brown of California said last fall that the 
governor favors ''more local control at the schopl site/' According to the advisor, the governor sees the 
.local school as 'Uhe basic unit of educational management," and he feels that local schools should ''have 
discretionary authority for using funds that have been allocated by the district" Local schools also should 
haye"substantial freedom of choice over what personnel are assigned." Finally, the advisor said that 
these reforms will be part of the governor's response to the California State Supreme Court's inandate to . 
reform the state system oiF school finance.^ _. 

Why is school site management being proposed in an urban school district with declining enrollment' 
and increasing financial problems? Why is a goyemor who espouses an "era of limits" advocating adminis- 
trative and budgetary decentralization of public schools? The answers lie partly in the fiscal crises facing 
many school districts around the country; and partly in the desire of citizens to reestablish their influence 
in public education. « 
■ ' > ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' . ■ ■ . ■ ' 

Fiscal crisis became an issue in public education during the late 1960s, with the advent of the 
' so-called taxpayers' revolt. Voters who usually ha:d passed school district budgets and bonds began increas- 
ingly to reject them.^ At first, this widespread rejection of school budgets was blamed on dissatisfaction 
with local property taxes and the inequities ofstate school finance systems. .Consequently, much effort 
was exerted to reform state school finance systems during the early 1970s; Spurred by election defeats and 
judicial prodding, legislatures devised new and more equitable formulas for distributing state, money to 
local school districts. Many states substantially increased their level of state support for public schools as 
well. These reforms, it was hoped, would ameliorate the financial problems of the public schools. 
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- The fiscal problems of the schools, however, did not disjappear. State school finance reform dealt 
only with the revenue side of school finance; it did little to control the rising costs of public education. In 
fact, state reform often increased 'costs by raising minimum standards and mandating new-educatiori - 
programs. . . ' . . . 

San Francisco provides an example of how rapidly school costs 'have risen in recent years. From . 
1969-70 to 1975-76, per pupil ppsts in San Francisco rose from $lvl08 to $2,323— an increase of more than. 
.100 percent.** Controlling for inflation, this still represents approximately .a 55 percent. increase in per piipil 
spending over a five-year period.* . ' 

" ■ • • - . . . 

.The major fiscal probl^ facing most public schools, in other words, is'^hat cost«i are rismgTT«ii:e^ 
rapidly than schooljevenues. Local voters are unwilling to increase local tax rates to meet those costsT^^ 
State and federal governments are unlikely to provide enough funds, to completely bridge the gap between 
iS\: costs and the amount focal districts can raise for themselves. Since some cost increases (such as 
?c*?cher salaries) are an automatic result of inflation and wage increases in other areas»of the economy, the 
gap between school costs and school revenues can only be filled by saving money elsewhere, that is, by 
increasing school prcductivity. In order to slow the rate of growth in education costs, local school districts - 
must develop decision-making mechanisms that can differeniiate between" policies and programs that are 
necfessary and those that are not. 

:Fui:ther support for proposals to decentralize school management arises from the desire to increase 
public participation in.school governance policies. Local control of the schools, originally instituted to 
make them responsive to 'the people, nevertheless proved to be cumbersome, and it frequently obscured 
the.state'srespbnsibility for providing every child with.a basic education. In pursuit of greater accouritabil^ 
ity and higher professional standard s, th e p e n dulmn-of-s cbool gpyteniment , whteh-^n-the-^ days of this — - 
country swung toward representativeness and local control, later swung back toward greater professional 
autonomy and stronger executive control.® . i ' - o 

Between the 1920s and the 1970s, the governance of public education became more and more 
centralized. Steps designed to increase the authority of education executives al^o increased the distance, 
between education managers and the public; at the "same time they made it more difficult for teachers to 
influence education policy. As school systems have come increasingiy'under the dominance oT profes- - 
sional managers, teachers have lost their ability to communicate freely with their superiors. Furthermore, 
teachers' discretion over classroom procedures has been eroded by management's efforts to introduce 
educational innovations. Public dissatisfaction with schools has been.coupled wuh a growihg alienation of 
schoolteachers, who find themselves being criticized for the failure of programs and policies over which 
they, have very little influence. Recent demands for citizen participation and <:ommunity schools reflect a 
desire to nudge the pendulum back toward greater representativeness. . ' \ . ^ - 

The improvement of public education, then, requires not only niew approaches for controlling educa- 
tion costs but also renewed commitment to the education of young people by parents and teachers— those 
who are most responsible for.their education. It is particulc?riy important io increase the. inv9lvement of 
parents in the. educatjpn of their children. Only they can provide a supportive home environment where 
learning is encouraged and continued after school hours. But wtr also must develop schools that are 
coherent and committed to-teaching basic skills, yet have ^^no>?gh flexibility "to reflect the character of 
individual communities. We need teachers who care and schooh that are understandable. 

This paper will examine current school management and budgeting practices and propose one way 
they can be altei;ed to encourage more coherent, understandable schooling. This proposal is the use of 



school site management. In the paper 1. will argue that this reform offers. the best immediate and practical, 
prospect for achieving the kind of fiscally and educationally responsive schools >ye desire: 



Centralized School Management 

In most urban and suburban school districts that enroll a vast majority of the country's public 
schoolchiJdren, management decisions are controlled by a district superintendent and staff. School princi- 
pals and teachers have little to say about the development of education policy or how district policy is to Be 
. imj^emented. The problemis of centralized school management are best illustrated by examining school 
district budgeting. . >^ , 

School Budgeting 

Much can be learned about the management of "ah organizSiim by considering the mariner in which it 
-utilizes resources. For school districts, the budget process constitujtes the primly mechanism^^ f 
and controlling educational activities. Most people understand that budgeting affects teachers' salaries, the 
. quantities of supplies available to a school, and the kind of maintenance a school receives. \Vhat is not so 
readily understood is that budgeting also affects important decisions about what is taught, how it is taught, 
and who teaches it. / 

The school budget process is designed to develop a plan for acquiring and allocating a district's 
financial resources. This plan is summarized in the school district's budget, which then muist be approved 
by thc wmmuniiy's elected representatives and tiled with the state in accordance with state law. • 

A casual glance at the precise language and impressive detail- of a finished budget creates the 
impression that public school budgeting is a highly rational process. Budgets typically discuss a commu- 
nity's education qeeds and social objectives and assert that designated educational programs will ac-, 
coniplish those objectives in.an equitable and efficient oianner. However, this process is not really so 
rational as it looks. V 

In fact, public school budgeting -is a highly political process. The final budget for a large district 
reflects choices constrained by state law, previous budgets, negotiated agreements, and the. political 
influence of key actors. Jhose choices may.have little tb^do with the rational analysis of alternative means 
to accomplish the stated objectives, it is important to recognize the political nature of public school 
budgeting and to design the decisionrmaking process to fairly represent those with an mte; ?U in education, 
including citizens, administrators, teachers, parents^ and students. 

• ' " ' ■ . ■■ ■ " . - 0 ■ . ' ■ * . 

Key Actors in the Bud ^^ting Process . / . : 

xThe important decisions in public school budgeting are being made increasingly away from class- 
rooms and school buildings. State legislatures and state departments of education currently exercise much 
^ influence and control oyer the school budget process. Through statutes and regulations, they prescribe 
budgeting procedures, budget calendars, budget foi-ms, accounting procedures, and auditing requirements. 
Many states also place limftations on district expenditures, revenues, and indebtedness. A large number of 
states have collective bargaining laws establishing state supervision of collective bargaining. In some 
states with extensive education codes (such as California, New York, and Illinois), many of the substan- 
tive budgeting decisions are dictated by the state. Often, state regulations establish the ambunt,to be spent 
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on chiJdren receiving categorical aid, and rnany stales even specify the number of. teachers 'required for 

each special education or early childhood education classroom. ^ 

♦ ' • - •• 

At the district level, schooj budgets are constructed by people in the district office. In mosv districts, 
■ the superintendent and the business manager prepare the budget. In very large districts, such as New York* 
. City and Los Angeies, a fiscal office with dozens, of people usually is involved. 

In recent years, some^f the superintendent Vcontfol'over budgeting has been constrained by 
collective bai^aining. Undef>.rost^c.oJlective bargaining statutes, decisions affecting wages, . hours, and 
other conditions of employment must be hegouated. The superintendent or a special assistant hired by the 
school board negotiates in private with union'representatives on a wide variety of matters affecting the 
district's budget. The public, most teachers, and even:-s(;hool . board members are absent from these 
negotiation sessions. Since as much as 80 percent of a district's budget is spent on personnel, the results of 
such bargaining greatly affect school budgets. While participation in school budgeting was seldom wide-, 
spread before the advent of collective bargaining, delegation of important budgetary decisions to the 
bargaining table has^ubstantially diluted the ability of principals, teachers, or parents to influence budget 
decisions.^ 

Traditional Budgeting f radices 

The budget process begins with ain_ estimate of enrollment and revenues for the budgeted year, 
estimates of the number of children first entering kindergarten or the first grade can be derived from 
census figures on the number of live births five years eariier. The proportion of children who progress from 
one grade to the next is rel a tivply rnnst a nt f ^istrict knows, for e xample, thai 95 peiceiit of current fourth 
. graders will enroll the next year in the fifth grade. /Adding new entrants to those who remain in the system 
produces an accurate prediction of enrollment. . This estimate is iniportant because a district's enrollment 
largely determines the amount of money it receives from the state, and, in some states, the amount a 
district can raise. locally. 

Revenue estimates depend on enrpllments, as well as on the, growth of asses.sed property valuation in 
the district and a variety of assumptions about sources of funds. Federal, revenues are difficult to predict 
because they can be changed so quickly by Congress"; however, funds available through the Elementary 
ahd Secondary Education Act and impact aid programs change only slightly from one year to the next. 
State, reven.ies tend to be more predictable than federal. Knowledge of a state's financial situation suggests 
whether stat : funds will increase and by how much. Local revenues consist priinariiy of property tax . 
receipts. These depend on state laws governing the taxing of local property, the growth of local property 
assessments, and the. willingness of voters to support education. 

Once enrolJment and revenue projections are made, department heads and principals usually are 
asked to submit budget requests according to their particular needs. Generally, however, this."bottom- 
up" approach is not very important. Since a large share of a school district's budget pays salaries, which 
are usually negotiated at the district level,, there simply is not inuch money left to respond to the particular 
•needs of individual schools.^ What money is left is usually controlled closely by the superintendent, and is 
subject to the requirements of state laws and local school boards. The result is i- budgeting process that is 
highly centralized, with most decisions flowing "from the top down." 
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Resources are usually allocated to schools in accordance with previously established rulks or 
' 'norms,'' such as I teacher for every 25 students. Staffing norms might be adjusted for higher grade levels, 
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for larger numbers of. non-English-speakmg students, for handicapped students, or for con.pensatory 
education students, The point is that no matter how sophisticated the norms, instructional personnel are 
allocated to schools on the basis of an impersonal stapdard. Likewise the number of administ rators, clerks, 
maintenance workers, counselors, and cafeteria employees' are determined in the same manner. 

A similar procedure is followed in nonpersonnel budget categories. An accv^unt Ls established for c-. 
each school with a number of expenditure categories (e.g., instructionarvi^p^^lies, textbooks, supplemen- 
tary books, tralTsportation, health supplies,, telephone, and office suppliesj. The amou.at placed in each 
school's account by the central office is based on a set of norms, usually a function of enrollment. In some 
instances, however, these norms are a function of factors other than enroiiment. For example, the number 
of square feet covered by a school and schoolyard may determine ihe number of custodians a school 
should have and the amount to be allocated f6r i^aintisDance supplies. 

■ • ' "... - ■ -'■^"''^1^ ■ " ' ■ ■ • .'. 

Under such centralized budgeting systems, the most crucial decisions involve the design of the norm 
tables. Once the norms are designated (usually by top-echelon administrators) and subsequently confirmed - 
by the school board, the rest of the budget process becomes almost entirely' mechanical. It takes only a 
clerk to translate a school's projected enrollment into the specified number of teachers, vice principals; 
counselors, and custodians. 

Once an individual school's allocations have been determined, there is little or no flexibility in 
j^source use at each school. °It matters little if the principal and his. staff prefer to have two teacher aides 
instead of one new teacher the norm table assigned them because t>f an encollment increase, cCr if they 
would rather have all supplementary books instead of a budget line 6&.texibooks, 
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In the best centralized systems, it may be possible to transfer a percentage of furTclst rom one- 
nonpersonrxcl budget category to another (e.g.V from office supplies to instructional supplies). However, it 
is extremely unlikely that a principal would be permitted to *;trade" an allocated vice principal for three 
part-time teachers, an office clerk for a noon-duty aide, or a counselorfor three teacher aides/ 

. Deficiencies of Centralized School Budgeting . *r 

Centralized school -buageting emerged for several reasons. For one, budgeting is a time-consuming 
and tedious task, and many districts found it easier and less costly to coordinate budget formulation in a 
single office. Also, state regulatipns usually require a central controller to insure that funds are spent and 
audited properly. Furthermore,^having a single budget office makes it easier for a school district to deal 
with outside funding agencies. The federal government, private foundations, state education departments, 
and the Internal! Revenue Service all. require a variety of records and forms that can most easily be 
completed if all budget data is' compiled by a single office. However, des|;ite the obvious, advantages of 
centralized budget management, such a procedure has a variety, of deficiencies.. 

1. Centralized Budgeting Assumes Sustained Growth. From 1940 through 1970, school enroll- 
ments and budgets grew at historically unprecedented rates. Perhaps unconsciously, public school.officials 
developed a philosophy of management built on the assumption of sustained growth. This approach 
predicated the future based on a continuance of the past. Using this base, hew school programs were added 
. to meet emer^^ing school problems.^ 

Many school districts today face declining school enrollments anV.revenue limitations that have 
made growih-oriented management and budgeting procedures obsolete; New ^xEoblems now must be. 



solved not by adding new programs^ but by redistributing existing resources. to meet new requiremer ts. 
Obviously, school district budgeting must pUy an important role in such a redistribution. The question is 
, whether traditional. school budgeting procotimes are appropriate for this task. 

TheSri'sfe^f public budgeting :irr; dubious about this possibility. Wildavsky's studies oHhe budget 
process conclude that public budgeting is incremental;*® that is,veach year's budget focuses only on the 
*'add-on" to the preceding year's budget or base, which is considered inviolate. Lindblom argues that 
incremental budgeting is inevitable, because the multiplicity of gdals.and ^alternatives for accomplishing 
- them makes means-ends analysis of the entire budget impossible."^* The **add-on' -portion of the budget 
can be determined only by the political process. Good policy is whatever.analysts and politicians can agree 
URpn. Old programs, once implemented; are very difficult to eliminate because they have ready con- 
stituencies to argue for their continuance. 

Other research, however, indicates that the budget process ^nay not be as incremental as some 
beljeve. Natchez and Bupp, in analyzing the Atomic' Energy Commission's budgets for a 15-year period, 
found that while the total budget increased gradually, significant changes in program priorities occurred 
within the budget. These priorities were not set by the national administrators but wererestatlished at "the 
operating levels of federal bureaus— by program directors sensitive to their own clienteles."*^ 

This study and others*^ suggest that budgets can change from the. *'bottom-up" approach ifoperating 
persqnnel have sufficient discretion over program decisions and have sufficient funds available to respond 
to changes in client interests. This kind of discretion usually is not available in public school budgeting. 
Until more choice at the school site is availaj^le, school budgeting will remain incremental and will 
continue to be poorly sufted to handle problems of declining enrollment and resource reallocation. 

2. Centralized Budgeting Increases Education Inequalities.^ 
budgeting is frequently viewed by. proponents of such systems as a major strengtlT 11 \^ lIll^lM^nly argued 
that depersonalized, standardized norm tables eliminate jdiserimination. With allocations based on an 
abstract set of decision rules, some argue, no ejenent of raciah or.ethnic'bias can seep, into budget 
deliberations to warp resources and services in favor of a privileged or powerful segment of the school 
population. Under such a supposedly sanitized allocation system, predominantly Black, Chicaniv; or 
low-inpome schools should receive the same treatment as schools populated by middle^class white stu- 
dents, since the norm tables are the same for all schools. ' 

As persuasive as such logic may be, it-has proven tod frequently to be inconsistent with reality. 
Findings in Hobson v. Hansen and various school, comparability audits provide evidence that schools 
receive dissimilar treatment.*^intradistrict expenditure disparities are common and for many reasons. In a 
few instances; no doubt, systematic expenditure disparities have been a consequence' of deliberate and 
nialicious discrimination. In a few other instances, however, intradistrict expenditure differences are 
shown io be an unanticipated consequence of naive budjgeting policies. For example, a decision to permit 
small classes for advanced courses in academic high schools at the; expense of large classes in general 
curriculun^and vocational high schools favors college-bound students. In su^h situations, the term ^'in- 
stitutional racism" appears appropriate. 

However,, the most common explanation by far of utyustified intradistrict expenditure disparities 
stems from a source other than prejudice or naivete— this explanation is related to teacher salaries. It is the 
privilege of teachers to transfer frorn one school to another, based upon their seniority in the system. 
Teachers frequently perceive' their status to be linked tightly to the. social, status of the students they 



instruct. Consequently, the path of upward mobility for terchers is from elementary, schools in Idw-ihcome 
^ or minority-dominated areas to secondary schools on the district periphery, where there are rnore middle- 
class, academically oriented white students. As tieachers accrue^scmodty. they sift toward ^'desirable'* 
schools, carrying with them the higher salaries they ha>;e^eam^d for longevity in tTie district and additional 
course credits. The result of such a ihigr^tion can be a substantial disparity in instructional expenditures 
betweenraces or income groups. Aftd this can t^ke place under the mantle of equity and fair play provided 

by such supposedly heutpal gibstractions as norm tables. 

' - - ' '. ■ ' ' . » ' 

Even where central ized'budgeting procedures lead to re latively equal expenditures among students 
and schools within a district, they^still may impede ordeny thr essence of equal oppoilUnity. By Utilizing 
abstract allocation formulas, centralized budgeting discourages indrvidual schools from matching Iheir 
services to Jhe particular mixture of their students* needs. It is quite possible that while one group of 
Students may benefit from a particufur, mix of Classroom teachers, counselors, vice principals, . and* office 
clerks, another group of students might benefit more fronr. fewer counselors and administrators and more 
teachers, teacher aides, and tutors. ^ , ' ' 

■ . .■ • ■ . '* . " V * ' - ■'• 

Decisions about the correct'm'ix-otservices and peij^onnel for any aggregate of students^are difficult 
to make under the umbrella of standardized, district-wide rules. A centfally, determined mix will likely be 
suited to the majority and will probably not acknowledge that minority groups have" systematically differ- 
ent educ^at ion needs. Without individually tailored mixtures of services and 'staff; it is difficult' to ac- 
complish. any thing more than superficial dollar eq*uality among schools and students in a district. 

^ ' Such an assertion is illustrated by the postrHobson v. //£/n,ven anecdote of a senior/French teacher 
who >yas moved from one Washington, D.C., high school to another because her high salary was contribut- 
ing to an expenditure imbalance. By shifting her to a school with lower per pupil expenditures; school 
administrators were attempting to comply with Judge Skelly Wright's decision calling for dollar equality^ 
The effect of the transfer however, was to deprive one group of students of a French teacher in mid-^ 
semester. Moreover, no students at* the school to which the teacher was tnanrferred electecl to take 
French; so she was assigned to clerical tasks and hall monitoring,^* / V - 

3. Centralized Budgeting Cohtnhutes to Inefficiencies^ Besides failingjo assure equality of op-, 
portunity, centralized, norm-based budgeting may contribute to serious inefficiencies in_school operation. 
For one reason, standardized budget allocation procedures inhibit efforts to tailor school services to the 
idiosyncrasies of individual- students or groups of students. Some students may neeTextna reading 'or math 
instruction. Others may need in^iividualized instruction in order to work their way back into the ^nerai 
prograil^. Others may work bettef in Targe classes, or on their own in a school library. Eflficiency is 
increased when instruction is tailored to fit students' needs ' 

Second, current centralized budgeting seldom provides incentives for teachers or school adminis- 
trators to be efficient. Suppose a teacher develops .a new career information system that s^ves the district 
the cost of several guidance ^coungelors. Unddr the usual arrangement, neither the teacher nor the school ~ 
principal receives a saiary increase or bonus. Moreover, in most districts, savings in one budget area 
cannot be transferred to another area or carried forward into the school's next fi^scal year budget. Con- 
sequently, there' is no financial incentive to introduce new teaching methods or.practices. In fact, if^ the 
amount saved is taken awa^from the school, there may be an incentive to-maintam current expeitditures. 

The absence of diversity under centralized budgeting fosters inefficiencies of another sort.^ducation 
is still, for this most part, an art; there exists viery liUlerscieniific"'k^ best way to teach 



'Tnathematics.or to organize a curriculum. In prider to create a firmer technical base for schooling, we need 
to experiment <vith a variety of teaching methods. Only by encouraging many instructional styles and 
strategies can, We hope , t 

pihilly, sriefficiency also res^iUs from centralized budgeting because of the relative absence of crucial 
actors in the decision- making process. By preventing school principals, teachers,. parents (and, perhaps, 

• stiuliemsr) from irifl?jencing |he use of their school's resources, school district administrators transmit the 
implicit message, **You don't count." When such "treatment is prolonged, the almost inevitablejesult is a 
diminished desire to 'succeed and a heightened tendency to blame someone else for failure. Under such, 
circumstances, it is i^asy to understand the contention of New^ Ydrfe City principals that they are not 
management personnel and should therefore be peiimitted to bargain collectively on the side of teachers 
(although, at latest report, they have not offered 16 remit their salary differential for the same reason). They 
assert that most important decisions .are made **downtpwn," and a reasonable observer would have to 
concur. ■ ^ ■ ^ 

Centralized Budsetinu Stifles Citizen Participation. Another flaw ia centralized norm-based 
-budgeting is the jJifTiculty citizens have in influencing the budget process. Many districts appoint lay 
members tp budget committees and hold hearings on budget proposals developed by^stafE members; 
\ howeveri'these procedures allow access to thi budget process to only a few npristaff people. 

._:t> Principals and teachers, too, have very little voice in most budget decision^, yet when citizens and 
parents are dissatisfied with the education their children are receiving; they are likely to complain to the 
school principal or their Children's teachers. Unfortunately, these complaints have very little chance of 
influencing budget decisions sincie these decisions are made at the district level. 

, Even if citizens cjould participate in budjget decisions, such participation couldlbe counterproductive 
in. large districts; In^^uch districts, where there are widely differeht demands, responsiveness to citizen 
demands would result in giving k little; to everybody. Arriving at workable compromises under such- 
circumstances would be. extremely difficult. Furthe rmore, .citizen -particulari2ation-in^arge~districfSTs 
-relatively costly for most f>arfenlsr A single in^ almost np Chance of influencing district policy, 

and the larger the? district the smaller that chancy becomes. The difficulty of influencing public school 
I^licy discourages urban residents from taking part in education-related . decision-making; many Urban 
residents who could aff^ord to do so have responded by niovin ^ 

- _ ' A'v • ' ; ' ' ' ' ' '■ . . • ^ 

- ' . 0 - . ' ', • ' 

, Solution To School Budgeting Problems 

For some school districts v centralized management and budgeting procedures have worked well in 
the past.and still continue to perform.adequat.ely the function of allocating resources at the district level. 
However, for niany districts, particulariy those faced with declining enrollments and resources, cen- 
tralized inanagemerit and budgeting methods are no longer adequate. Rather than adding picograms aijd 
spendirij^ more money, many districts have :b.een forced to cut programs and budgets. Lacking effective 
•^f"^^.^^®^ relating hov.' much is spent on school programs to the effects of those programs, such 
diilricife'frequentiy^fall back on such norms as *Mast hired", first fired," or **one counselor for every 250 
students."** . ' ■ 

• ■ • ; .. • •>;■ • • I' ' 

Many of ii}t programs adopte'^ in the-late 1960s to addresfi the special education needs of handi- 
capped, bilingual, and disadvantaged children ha>4e been the first casualties of district fiscal crises. For 



example, recent financial shortfalls in the Berkeley Unified School District in California— for ihany years 
considered a /'lighthouse' - school district— have led to severe cutbacks in the district's education pro- 
gram. Over half of the alternative school programs established in the 1960s have been closed, and many, 
minority teachers hired in the early 1970s have been released. , . 

During periods of stable or falling enrollment, school distijc^ needfrn^w budgeting and management 
mechanisms for controlling resource allocation. To cut costs and'f^lmtain program quality, districts must 
develop procedures for comparing the effectiveness of school programs and weeding out those that are 
least effective. The most difficult problem is deciding who should make the decisions about what should be 
kept and what should be deleted. 

An alternative tq centralized school management and budgeting is aclegation of these responsibilities 
to individual schpol sites. Both school site management and most .voucher proposal^ rest on the assump- 
tion that public schooling will be impvpved if consumers are given greater responsibility for decidihg which 
educational services should be provided. Although it would not offer as much freedom of choice as would a 
voucher system, school site management would offer parents and young people a greater voice in school 
affairs;*" Even if we accept many liberals' skepticism about the responsiveness of the marketplace and the 
competence of families to wisely choose educational programs, as they do in the voUpher systein, citizens 
still can be given greater responsibility in education by increasing their participation in education-relate^ 
decisions. When a schoof^ perfonpance declines, school site management ;Would encourage pjirents to 
change the school's program, rather than to simply withdraw their children from it." - • 



School Site Management— A Strategy For Enhancing School 
^ Responsiveness 

__.School_5ite jrnana is--d-decision-making an-aripmehrthat^ w^^ substantially increase the 

ability of parents and school personnel to^ influence school policies. School site" management is not new. It ., 
incorporates many proposals'for returning some school decisions to the individual school site while leaving 
others (such as the auditing function) at the central office. School- site management is an intermediate 
structure between centralized school management and educational vouchers. With it, public provision of 
education would continue; however, there would be a major shift in the locus of decision-making responsi- 
bility, State education departments, district .school boards, district superintendents, and central district 
staff members would Ipse influence in education decision-makings while principals, teachers, parents, and 
students would gain influence. ' 

School site management would solve many of ihe problems inherent in centralized budgeting procd- 
dures. Before discussing how it would do:this, let us first look at how a school site management systerh 
functions* . / 

■ ■! , ■ . ^ •/ 

Thi Organization of a School Site Management System \* ■ ■ - ''- 

'I . ■ . ' ■ ' 

The Sclwol Site as the Basic Unit of Education Mana^^eme^^ ~ u 

The essence of school 'site management is a shift of decision-making responsibility from the school 
district to the school site. Under current state laws, school districts-are legally responsible for providing 
educational services. They are empowered to raise money and are the recipients of state school support 
funds. School site management would not remove these functions from the district. In order to provide 
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families greater control over school affairs, however, other important aspects of education decision* 
making would be delegated to the schools. 

The reasons for doing this are many. The most important contract between school personnel and 
. families takes place not at the district level;but at the school site. Parents and students are more interested 
in their particular school than in the district, and, consequently, they are inore likely to become involved at 
the school site. Furthermore, by dividing districts into school units, the opportunities for parent participa- 
tion are increased, while tht scope of education problenis considered and the number of people involved at 
s\ny one meeting are reduced. This makes it easier to respond to parent preferences, since only the 
prefi^ren^s of parents with children in one school have to be considered; likewise, it increases the chance 
of any one parent to influence school policy. Finally, school site management gives those, education 
professionals most familiar With a student's problems — the principal and teachers — greater responsibility 
for the Education of children. Since the education needs of children within a school and between schools 
are not always the same, the principal and teachers in a school are in the best position to respond to those 
differences. , , 

With arguments so strong for bringing education management to a smaller, more responsive unit, one 
might reasonably inquire, "Isn't what you say about the school even more true foe the classroom? Why not 
employ the classroom as the basic management unit?" In an eariier era 1 might have agreed. Today, 
however, even at the elementary level, many students are in contact with more than one teacher during'the 
coufse of ^ school day or week. Team teaching is increasing, and the increased use of specialists also 
makes it difficult tb identify a group of students as the etxclusive responsibility of one instructor. This is 
even true at the secondary level. Thus,' because the classroom is too small and the district too large, the 
individual school becomes the most reasonable unit for primary managerial functions. 

_ ParenLAdyisory. Councils- : 



In order to amplify the parents' "voice" and to compensate for the overpopulation and resulting 
depersonalization of s cho ol districts, parent a dvisory councils (PACs) cOUld be established at all school 
sites in districts with mOre than 1,000 students.^*' Such councils" would select and advise the. school 
principal, approve school site budgets, and participate in negotiations with the teachers on details of the 
school's educational program. The number of PAC members would be proponi ;aal (o a school's enroll- 
ment. Schools of lessjhah 300 students might have a five-member PAC while those at 900 or more might 
have 13 members. Regardless of school size, however, parent advisory councils should not have more than 
13 members. 

The manner in which individuals are selected to serve on PACs is crucial. One possible approach is 
for only parents of children presently enrolled in the school to serve on the PAC. Citizens without children 
do have school-related interests; however, in many cases, those interests may best be expressed at the 
school district and state levels. Since nominations by principals or district school board members would be 
open to substantial criticisms of professional dorfiinance, nonrepresentativeness, and personal favoritism, 
those eligible to serve On a PAC might be nominated by a nonpartisan caucus or through a petition process. 
For examiple, any parent obtaining signatures from 5 percent or 50 parents (whichever is least) in' the 
school would be placed on the ballot. ^ 

Members of parent advisory councils would best be selected by an election. Although the electoral 
process never guarantees "true" representation and generally is cumbersome and time-consuming, it is 
better than any other procedure. An- appropriate term of office would be two years, with members 
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permitted to. serve no more than two terms. Terms could he staggered so as to provide membership 
continuity from year to year. f 

Since the principal appears to be the single most important component of a school's success. one of 
the most important functions of a PAC, not unlike the board of education at tl^ district level, would be to 
participate in the selection of the school's chief executive officer. It is possible under some conditions to 
. have acapable principal and still end up witii a **bad" school, but it is extraordinarily rare to find a **i:»od" 
school with an incompetent principal; Even though tl^fcre are few incentives for principals to encourage 
gbod teaching, principals appear to set the tone of a school and to light the spark of excitement that spurs 
staff" members and students to excel." Therefore, if the schools are going to offer programs in keeping with 
high education ideals, local citizens must participate actively in iht ^jlcction of school principals. 

' .. ' . • • ■■ .^i ' 

PAC participation in principal selection could be either from the ** bottom-up" or by a **trickle- 
down" prbcess. In the "bottom-up" approach, the PAC would interview applicants and recbnimend to 
the district board and administration a group of three to five acceptable candidates; the board and adminis- 
trators would then make the final choice. In the **trickle-dQwn" approach, thcTcentral administration or 
school boarii would narrow the field to some limited number of acceptable Candidates and then permit the 
school PAC to make the final choice. Whichever approach is pursued, the principal should be on a 
, three-to-five^year contract, with renewal isubject to PAC approval. 

The Principal as Education Manager 

^ . - .. . ' . . 

When moving from centralized district management to school site management', clear assignment of 
itesponsibililies might prove to be difficult; initially, there prbbably would be some confusion as to who 
controls a school. The principle is clear, howeyer.ulf the school is the basic ynit of education management 
ahd its staff is held'accountable for the service provided, then the principal must haye adequate authority^ii 
to make changes according to the desires of parents and the school council. Under school site manage- 
ment, school principals would supersede district superintendents as the most influential education manag- 
ers in the United States. A principal would be accountable both to the school district for operating the 
school within state and district regulations, and tp the PAC for tailoring the school's prograTt to the 
council's policies. . ^ ./ . ' .;. 

The principal, as representative of the PAC, would have discretion over three important areas of 
school management: personnel, budget, and curriculum. The authority to hire personnel is essential if the 
principal is to be held accountable for the school's performance," since the classroom teacher remains the 
critical link in the education process. Without the ability to hire and assign teachers, the principal would 
have little control over school performance, ilie PAC and members of the existing school staff maiy assist 
the principal in screening candidates and developing criteria for selecting among qualified applicants, but, 
ultimately, the decision 10 hire would be the principal's. . . \ 

The principal also would be responsible for preparing the school' budget for approval by the school 
council, and for the establishmeijt of a school curriculum. (School site budgeting will be discussed in a 
subsequent section.) Curriculum decisions would involve negotiations between teaching staff, PAC, and 
principal. Initially, schools undoubtedly would find that state curriculum requiremen'ts and pressures from 
national accreditatioji and testing organizations leave little room for curriculum innovation at the school 
' level,^* Over time, many of the state requirements might be relaxed to allow schools to develop their own . 
education curriculum. Provisions calling for agreement amorig teachers, PAC, and principal on the cur- 
riculum at each school would be part of the district-level contract with teachers' uniorts or professional 
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organizations'; Tiao principal would be held responsible by the PAC for implementing the school cur- 
riculum and any changes it deemed necessary. • 

School Site Bu dgeting ^ 

School site budgethig would acquire a twc step budgeting process. First/ school districts, would 
allocate funds to schools and develop an accounting procedure to insure that district funds v/ere properly 
utilized. District superihtende<jt'= and school boards would determine the amount of money availabie for 
the public schools in each distrrr t. A total operating budget for the district would be established, then funds 
would be allocated to each school in unrestrictf^d lump sums. Each school would be entitled to a specified 
; amount for each enrolled child. The district might want to vary the amount for different aje groups, orfor 
handicapped or otherwise disadvantaged children. Nevertheless, once district revenues and enrollments 
' were established, each school's revenues would be computed by multiplying the number of students in the 
school by the amount available for each category, of student. V ' 

The second step of the process, budgeting at the school site, would be more cbmplex than at the 
district level. Two budget formats would be needed to obtain the best use of funds within a schodl.. First, to 
insure that funds would Be spent properly, the school would need a simple line-item or object budget that 
would indicate hovy funds received by the school were acjtually ^pent. Both state and distriet regulations 
require such information to protect against the misappropriation of public funiis. 

In addition, a second budget format— a work-flow budget that measures how students are progress- 
ing:through a course or series of cpurses toward some defined objective— would be needed. For exam- 
ple, if improving reading skais is the goa^ showing each student's 

rprogress through the reading curriculum. Work-flow budgets sho>ying4he cost of moving students from 
one level of reading skill to another would'enabie parents and teachers to decide when and where to spend 
resources in the reading program. If it is discovered, for example, that 60 percent of each year's reading 
achievement is lost during summer vacation, the School staff and PAC might want to reallocate resources 
to summer reading programs. Work.flow budgets would help build knowledge of educational processes 
artd provide data for more detailed program budgets. }Aosi important,"work-flow budgets would enable 
teachers and parents to assist school principals and PACs in deciding which programs work well and which ^ 
do not. If program B moves students toward the goal of reading competence at half the cost of program A, 
then there wopld be a rational basis for selecting program B over A. Until this kind.of technical wprk-flow 
information is available, it will be difficult to reallocate resources in a manner that will maintain quality 

^education.' 

The State* s Role in School Site Management ' . - 

Shifting responsibil^ity for schooling to the school site y^ould npt'eHminate the state's role in public 
education. States would continue to provide a substantial portion of public^chool resources, particularly 
for districts that lack ability to finance their schopis adequately, and for districts with large numbers of 
|. children requiring specialized progfams. " . 

In addition to funding, states need to be involved in school standard setting. Public pressure for 
;^higher standards in state schools should encourage states to establish jniriimum standards for the schools 
and develop procedures for insuring that the standards are met. This probably would require statewide 
examinations to assess student achievement in. at least the areas of reading and mathematics, since despite 
^■^ ^-variety , of tasks involved in schooling, reading and computing we commonly accepted as minimal 

■ ■• ' ■ iM' V , 
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learning skills for every child. (Individuals may disagree on thte relative significance of these skills, but it is 
difficult to identify a rational point of view that holds that they are of ho importance.) Consequently, it is 
highly probable that an annual statewide assessment of children's achievement in these two areas would be 
publicly acceptable. If state legislatures desired, they also might make other areas subject to compjetency 
standards and testing. The problem is to have enough standards to insure that children receive adequate 
educations, yet few enough ^o permit local variations consistent with the diversity of local interests. 

There is no need to specify a single best method of establishing a statewide testing scheme. It is not 
necessary to test every child every year. By selecting a relatively small sample at each grade level from 
each school, it would be possible to assess the degree to which students were gaining in achievement. It is 
important that the sampling population be sufficient to generalize about each grade level ajt each school. ^ 

. . • ■ . . " . ■ ■ ■ \ . ■ ■ . - 

Annual. Performance Reports' / " \^ 

Whereas statewide standards and testihlg projgr^^^^ ar?i intended tQfprt3vide the state with an early- 
w^irning system regarding its intefests in minirrium levels of studient achievement, the Anhual Performance 
Report primarily would involve local^clientjnterests." This.report would probably appear each spring. It 
would include topicffl ct-tfegories and items- similar to those illustrated on page 14. The principal would be 
responsible for overseeirig.if.s production; however, sections of it would be reserved for exclusive use by 
the parent advisory council, students (above the ninth grade), and'stafF. The report might be published in 
ttie local newspaper,, posted promii).ently in.the school, and, most importantly, Uent home to the parents or 
guardian of each student. It would be the' prinftary printed instrument. by which c|ients could assess the 
effectiveness of their local school. In^ add itlbn, each school's reports would provide sufficient information 
to permit clients to choose among"availabie schpols. T v » . , 

Proliferation of reporting forms artd data collection efforts has long been a frustrating fact of life in 
both the private lind public sectors. Well-designed Annual Peiformance Reports would help to reduce 
.. some of these efforts by consolidating them. For the State, federal government, and local school districts, 
as well as for the individual school site, the" Annual Performance Report would-be the primary data 
compilation instrument. The school district could aggregate information from individual school reports to 
meet state reporting requirements for school districts. ' 

.Sdicvl She Management (md Collective Bar^aininfi 

In most areas of the country, teachers' representatives negotiate with district school boards over 
terms and cbndjttions of employment. Since districts are. likely to continue raising money for public' 
schools, teachers wiir likely insist on negotiating salary schedules and working conditions al the district- 
level. ■ ' . --- ' - ■ . . 

. For school site management to be eJ'fectiye, current collective bargaining practices would have to be 
modified. Hiring of personnel and grievance hearings would have to be coriducTed at. the school site, and if 
seniority rights were agreed upon, they would apply only within a particular school. The most important 
change from current collective bargaining practices, however, would be the addition of school site bargain- 
ing on the content of the school program? Teachers in each school would sit down with the principal and 
representatives of the parent advisory committee to develop the next year's educational program. Mem- 
bers of the press and public would be permitted to observe those sessions/ Final settlement of the 
^district-wide^ economic agreement would.be :ontingent upon the siigning:pf local school site program 
contracts. v 
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Illustrative Table of Contents 

School Information 

Name, location, enrollment, age of building, number of classrooms, number of specialized rooms, 
schoor site* size, state of repair, amount spent oiii maintenance^in the last year and last decade, library 
.vblumes,-etc & : 




^formation 



Number of staff members by category, age, sex, ethnic background, experience, degree levels, 
proportit^n of various license classifications^ etc. ^ 

Stu^nt Performance information \ ' : 

Intellectual performance data: all information on student performance dh standardized tests shopld 
be reported in terms of state-established nrjinimum standards. Relative performai\ce qf;difrerent5cho61s in 
the district should also be provided. Other performance^ata mifeht include: student tuiuitJ'ver rate, absen- 
teeism, library circulation, performance of past*stude»?t^ iut. next level of schooling Vjunior high, high 
school, college); etc. /'^ V / . ^ 

Areas of Strength 

Here the school can describe what it considers its unique or noteworthy characteristics. The purpose 
is to encourage every school to have* one or more ureas of particular specialiiation and competence, to 
espouse a particular educational philosophy, or to employ a distinct methodology or approach. This 
section would inform parents *about the tone or style of the school. 

■t_ . ■ ' . ■ . . ■ - ' • r 

' Areas for Improvement : ^ 

Iri this section the school would identify five areas for improvement- and would outline its plans 
regarding them! These problem areas might change from year to year or remain the same as the school 
mounts a long-term improvemenf project. This .section should encourage schools to be self-criticaj, to 
establish specific goals, and to report on subsequent progress. 

Parent, Teacher ahd Student Assessment of School Performance . 

Responsible parents, teachers and students shpyld be permitted an uncensoredopportunity to assess 
school performance. This section would permit various .school constituencies to express their opinions^f 
Ischool success or failure with respect to such, matters as actual instruction, curriculum development, racial ' 
relations, drug abuse,, student participation in decision-making; etc;" . r 
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Bargaining at the schooLsile would enable parents to'influence the kind of schooling being offered. If 
„ teachers^t one school insisted on shorter class periods, parents could indicate Iheir dissatisfaction directly 
by complaining to the PAC or indirectly by transferring their children to another school. To keep their 
jobs, teachers woulcj have to be sensitive to parents' concerns. SchSol site agreements on the. content of " 
the school program would help bring the public back into public education. 



'0- 



Parent Choice of School Program ' ' ' 

So far, only elements designed lo increase the voice of school site personnel and the public have beeil 
discussed. However, it is entirely possible that teacher and citizen participation at the school site may 
generate many suggestions but produce few changes. In this case, it is Important thai parents be free tq 
transfer Iheir children to another school if their complaints are ignored. Allowingchoice of schools is likely 
to make schoQis more responsive to parent suggestions/'^** 

Thete are several ways of providing parents with more choice among school programs. For example, 
each school could offer several alternative^prognims— a traditional program, an arts program, a free school 
program, a career education program, etc. Paunts would select a program for their child, and the school 
would then allocate personnel and other resources to each alternative on the basis of the number of 
children enroMed. .? 

5\ .Piirents would -be^^^^fr^ to send their cl^iidien to any- public school within the district* that offers 
instriction.for their child^Tjige grou^ parents probably would continue to sef»d their children to the 
ndighborhood school, but oihers would Tibt;jxjs possible, therefore, that some schools would be over- 
subscribed while others would have extra room: DisTricts cau^djiandle this problem in several ways. One 
way would' be to provide mobile classrooms, which could be usedrifrthe-short^run its permit expansion of. 
more, successful programs. In the Ion jg run, new facilities could be built or leasea~~to accommodate the 
children who transfer. * 



However, providing extra classrooms might be too expensive, and parents might regard mobile 
classrooms us inferior. An alternative approach would be to expand Ihe authority of a successful principal 
to include part of ii school that does not" attract as many sjudents. For example, if school A attracted 50 
percent more students that it could handle and school B enrolled only one-half.as many as it could 
accommodate, the principal of school A could use half of school B's resources to accommodate school A's r 
overflow. The principal of school A would' be responsible for the staff and students in one arid one* half 
schools. 4 . . 1- ^ V 

Regardless of the institutional arrangements, a number of characteristics must be presented in order 
for competition among school programs lb be effective/*^^ First, parents muiit be able to evaluatej^e 
perfprmajice of programs wflhin a school and within different schools, This is not/ easy in large school 
• systems,.since the' performance of students po standardized tests is affeetied.by many factors besides the 
quality of instruction. Nevertheless, the annual performance reports could provide information which, 
together vyith the informal information spread by word-of-mouthi vviiuld be adequate to enable most " 
parents to make an intelligfcnl program choice. • 

; Second, competition ambng school programs is possible only if there are realistic alternatives for 
every family. At a minimum, there would have to be open enrollment within districts. Out even this night 
not provide real options unless transportation is available to'each school, particularly for children from 
low-income families. The plossibility that some schools would be oversubscribed would have to be consid- 
ered as well. ' 
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Third, school^ must be free to offer different educational programs. If district regulations force every ' 
school to provide similar services, ^ open enrollment- policy will not produce competitive pressures 
School principals must be free to hire and fire personnel and to use resources in different ways to provide 
different educational produQts. Finally; allocation of school district resources must reflect parents' choices 
of educational programs. Schools must receive sdme reward for attracting more students and some penalty 
for losing students if competition is to work. 

Allowing for free^choice of school programs makes school site management look much like a voucher 
plan, where parents are constrained to use publioJy operated program's and money is paid directly to the 
schools." The intent of providing free parent choice of school programs, however, is to increase the 
sensitivity of schools to greater parent participation. School administrators and teachers must know that if ^ 
they are Jiot responsive to parent concerns,' parents,., have the option of going elsewhere: To use 
Hirschman's terminology i the exit option is used to strengthen the voice option. * ' . 



Will !^chool Site Management Work? 

' • • ■ • " ' ; . ' • ■ -■ ■ ■ V • ■ • 

Most of the elements of school'site mahagem^jnt— parent advisory councils; school sitV budgeting; - 
open enrollmeht^have been tried singly or in combination in a num ber ofischool districts. The experi- 
ences of these districts provide clues to the. likel)^ effects of total school'site management. In school 
districts that have permitted individual schbols to develop alternative educational programs, a variety ^pf | 
such programs have emerged; This result almost certainly promises that school site management will ! 
produce a broadejvrange of educational offerings than centralized >rogr2im management-.^» ' | 

An analysis of school site budgeting in the Newport-Mesa Unified School District in California is ! 
revealing.. When allovved discretion over the- use of funds, the* schools within the district chose to spend 
their fQnds in markedly different ways. Table I ^shows the school, district average and scliool-by-school 
expenditure variation for a school district that used lump-sum school site budgeting. Clearly, some schools 
within the district chose to forgo such items as office supplies, new texlbookSi and professional meetings 
in order to concentrate funds on new equipment and instructional supplies. ^' . I 



TABLE 1. .Expenditure Variations Among Elementary Schools in Newport- 
Mesa Unified School District Using. School-By-School Budgeting, 
1972-1973. 



Expenditure Category 


' District-wide Average ^ 
, Expenditure per Pupil 


Range of School-by-School 
, Expenditure per Pupil - 




Fixstd Trips 


$ 1.15 


$ 0.3.2-$ 2.58 




Textbooks 


0.15 . 


'0.00- 1.24 




Other Bool« ^ 


0.74 


0.00- 1.74 




ProfessionaTMeetings 


0.16 


0.00- 1.56 ' 




Instructional Sullies 


13.35 ■ 


8.25- 33.68 




Office Supplies \ 


1.00 


0.00- 2.59 ' ' 




Health Supplies \ 


. O.IO ^ ' 


0.00- 0.26 




Telephone ■ 


• 1.49 


'0.90- 2.36 




New Equipment 
tt '— 


\ 3.02 


0.07- 11.07 





Source:. Diana K. Thomasonv disscrtalioh^,4n progress at the University of California. Berkeley, 
California, 1976. N. o 



Similar variations occurred in perisonnel use . under lump-sum school budgeting. Whei^ permitted, 
school administrators selected a wide mi/turfe of teachers, aides, and such special service personnel a^ 
counselors, reading teachers, part-time tcuors,.and assistant administrators. Some of this variation may 
have been the result of differences in pupil characteristics between schools. Of course, if the allocation of^ 
school resource^ was viewed over a longer periodVsome of the variation might disappear, yet preliminary 
information and logic both suggest that school site management and budgeting would produce a much 
greater variety.of educational services. . 

A more difficult question than V'Will school site management work?" is ''Will school site manage- 
ment help districts adjust to a period of declining resources in a manner that is responsive to community 
preferences?" The evidence neederfto answer this question is not readily available. However, we cai> look 
at how cutbacks under both systems probably would be made. 

Under centralized management, cutbacks tend to be made first in capital outlay, and maintenance' 
budgets. Next, programs t|iat are only indirectly related to the purpose of the schools (such as driver 
education or arts programs') or programs that serve only sma|l segments of the community (such as adult 
education programs) are cut. As a last resort, teaching staff members are released on a "Mast hired, first 
fired" basis.^« . . - V j - 

Under school site management, niany of the cutbacks would be^made at the-school site, and each 
school might cut something different.. Capital outlay^ maintenance/and unessential programs would prob- 
ably still be the first casualties. Staff cutbacks, however, 'might vary considerably among schools; For 
example, a ghetto school might decide -to retain recently hjred min^ity staff members if those teachers' 
p^rognims were deemed sufficiently important. Of course, some parents might object to such a decision and 
decide to send their children elsewhere. . j 

TheTc^Tquestion in community responsiveness is whethjer the tyranny of the majbrity at a single 
school site would produce better public policy than the tyfanny of the majorit>^ 'in an entire district. My 
guess is that more people would be^satisfied -vvith school-by-school cutbacks than with district-wide 
cutblacks— both because they would be better able to influence thosetdecisions and because cutbacks 
would be more carefully tailored to the education prefererices of sm^aller communities. 
. ■ ^ - ■ . ■ 

Implementing School Site Management \ ^ 

■ ' \ ^" ■' ■ ■ . 

Implementing a major reform proposal is never easy. Those people who benefit from the existing 
order will naturally, oppose the reform; thpse who are likely jto benefit from the new arrangement are often 
disorganized and are only half-hearted in their support. The lattery's lack of enthusiasm for change arises 
partly from their fear of those in power who oppose change^ ; 



in anything'new until they have actually experienced it.^* 



Opposition to Scliool Site Management' 



and partly from their unwillingness to believe 



The political feasibility of school site management is aiji important subject, since opposition to such 
management would come from, several places. Many superirtendents and central office personnel would 
oppose decentralization because it would diminish their role and influence.i Frecvtintly, proponents of 
administrative decentralization seek to rally support for their proposals by emphasizing the incompetence 
of school administrators. This strategy both' misses the major reason for decentralization and solidifies" 
administrative-opposition to the plan. ' 
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The purpose of school site management is to encourage greater program flexibility, which is impossi- 
ble with centralized administration. Furthermore, school site management would not eliminate the need 
for a central administration. Rather, it would free the central administration to spend more time on those 
things It does best, such as carrying on financial transactions with external . agencies and insuring that 
district activities are being performed proijerly. Many- financial, monitoring, auditing, and.testing functions 
wduld remain the responsibility of the central administration. Most program and personnel planning, 
hoU(ever, would be delegated to the school site. P ' 

^nother probable source of opposition w^uld be the unions. In ma^ny districts, unions are in the 
procesV of establishing relationships with teachers and district management, and they are likely to oppose 
any refbrm that complicates that organizational task. They would particularly, oppose the delegation of 
most personnel functions lo individual school sites because it would mean dealing individually with many 
principals, rather than with the school board or its representative. Finally, unions, are likely to oppose 
school site bargaining on program issues. Their iask is easier and their position is stronger if they can/ 
bargain on all issues wit h a si njgle board or its representative. 

Union. opposition might prove fatal to school site management if most teachers were alsb opposed to 
the idea. The subject of teachers' attitudes, however, i.s complicated,^ and is likely to vary considerably 
among districts. Many teachers today are disillusioned because they are often blamed fpr the failures of 
. V public education while they are increasingly constrained from doing anything to iinpro.ve it. A key element 
of school site management is strengthening the role of the teacher in the classroom. If teachers are given 
greater control in the classroom and more influence over school policy— in selecting a principal and 
designing a school's curriculum, for instance— they are likely to support school site management, or at 
least some parts of.it. Teacher support is essentisll for the plan to work; it is al^iD the key to diluting union 
opposition. ^ . ' 

PInise One: Df^velopih^ Implementation Plans ^ , 

Tq minimize professional ojiposition to school site management and to build public confidence in its 
^ ability to improve public education, the proposed reforms ipight be phased in gradually. During the first 
\ year, emphasis should be on developing a detailed school site management policy that includes goals, 
^ objectives, and an implementation strategy; Principals, teachers, students, and parents ^ihould be encour- 
aged to participate m developmem^oHhe centralization plans. Whenever possible, -^ic/iools should be 
permitted to experiment' with various. for..i6 of school self-government. 



A number of changes could be tri,ed without niiajor altering of state or district laws and regulations.' 
' Parent advisory committees could be Established. Alternative election procedures could be tried, and 
PACs could be given a variety of responsibilities to find out which tasks they are Ijkely to perform most 
effectively. Principals could be given greater control over school curriculums arid school budgets. Af first 
the scope of principals' discretion could be quite small; then, as principals? become experienced in making 
curriculum and.resource decisions, they could be allowed to reallocate surplus funds. This would help 
encourage improved program efficiency and productivity. ' ; 

Districts also could begin experimenting with open enrollment policies to learn how many and what 
kinds of students change schools. Principals and advisory school councils could prepare performance 
reports and distribute them throughput the district.Mnitially, few restrictions or requirements should be 
-placed^on the contents of these reports. Experimentation would help identify those elements of the reports 
that are of interest to. the public. ' / 
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As initial work. with school site management takes place, major emphasis should be given to creating 
interesit in school self-government, to conducting experiments and discussions of alternative arrangements 
. of school government, and to collecting information on the likely consequences. of greater ga'-ent, prihci- 
pal, and teacher control, at the school site. ^ * , 

; ■•: .■ ■ ■ .■ . ■ ■ , ■ ' y ■. 

« Phase Two: Training School Personnel \ . -~ - ~ 

During the second year, emphasis would be on training of^chool site personnel. Of primary impor- 
tance would be the retraining of principals, since the principal's role is crucial to the success of school site 
governance. The principal nr.ust beconie a strong leader, a good manager, and an accomplished public 
relations expert. The skills necessary for these roles are seldom gained through experience as a classroom 
teacher^ nor are they emphasized in most schools of education. Careful thought and much effort, therefore, 
. would have to be given to the training of school principals. . 

A considerable amount of staff retraining would also have to be undertaken to prepare teachers for 
their expanded roles. Teachers would Jiave to become accomplished in curriculum development and 
program evaluation. Their work would be particularly important in low-income districts, since they would 
also have to assist parents in learning how to chopse school prograjns and participate, in the education of ^. 
their children. . 

■ - - . ^ . '-^^"^^^ ... 

Phase Three: Eliminating Lci^cl Barriers 

A tfurd phase, which-might take as long as two years,, would focus on developing 
vehicle for carrying out a school site management policy. Initially ,J,state statutes and regulations would ■< 
have to be reviewed to uncover. requirements that are inconsistent with administrative decentralization.' 
For example, under most state laws, s^chool boards are not permitted to delegate responsibilities to ?:chool 
site committees or councils . State budget or finance la\ys''are also likely to prohibit delegation of budgeting 
responsibilities below ths districtjevel: Such laws would have to be changed to permit greater control over 
' education policy and budgeting at the school site. 

•■ . .. . - ■ ' . . . • f 

State provisions regarding teacher certification, employnient, assignment, etc., also, would probably 
have to be changed to permit the dclegatior-bf personnel, functions to individual schools. Particularly 
troublesome would be tenure or fair dismissaWaws and collective bargaining laws. And, since principals 
need the authority to hire teacTiers to make school site management effective, regulations giving teachers 
seniority rights through a district would have to be revised. To increase the program flexibility of local ' 
school administrators, many certification requirements would have to be relaxed. There are many persons 
without teaching credentials— some with Ph.D. 's and some with "real world" experience — who would 
make outstanding classroom teachers. . 

In addition to revising state laws, policies would have to be enacted delegating specific respon- 
sibilities to. parent advisory councils, principals, and parents. Attention dlso woiild need to be given to the 
kinds of support each group needs in order to carry out its responsibilities. PACs would be powerless 
. without adequate information. on which to base policy recommendations; necessary information could be 
supplied by individual principals or by a central office responsible for assisting PACs. It might be useful to 
empower a broad-based committee at each school site to develop a specific implementatiort plan. This i 
committe, consisting of the principal, teacher representatives, students, and parents, would attempt^to 1 
thrash out the issues that school site management might engender. This activity of constitution building at \ 
the school site would also be good training for principals and potential PAC members. ^ 
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Phase Four: Allocating Funds 

During. the final implenientation phase, district funds would be allocated to each school on a lump- 
sum basis, and program planning, implementation, and evaluation would be carried out at the school site. 
At this f)oint an open enrollment policy would go into effect, and provisions would have to be made for 
intradistrict transportation of students, 

Summary 

School site management is a decisJon-feaking arrangement that enables school districts to make hard 
economic decisions in ways that are responsive to the consumers of public education. It counteracts the 
trend toward increasing centralization in public education and is therefore consistent with demands for 
greater citizen participation in public decision-making. . . 

, In addition, school site managerhcm provides a mecl anism for making professional educators more 
accountable for their performance. Accountability would shift from the district level to the school site. If a 
schopl failed to meet the expectations of its constituents, parents could ask that the principal be replaced, 
or they could-^try^o change the'school's curriculum and methods of instruction, or they could send their 
children to a different school. School site management would provide citizens with a stronger voice and a 
greater choice in public educatiori than they how possess. Both of these abilities would go far towa/d 
restoring confidence in public schools 
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